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THE SOUL IN SCIENCE AND RELIGION- 

AMONG all questions, theoretical as well as practical, 
. — philosophical, scientific, ethical, and those of every- 
day life, — the problem as to the nature of the soul stands 
foremost in importance. For it is obvious that whatever 
we do, the conception of ourselves will always be the ulti- 
mate principle from which all other questions will have to 
be viewed and it is noteworthy that a great part of man- 
kind exhibits on this very topic a peculiar anxiety as if 
the fate of their welfare depended on the decision of some 
general theory. 

The nervous excitement which is prevalent in many 
circles can be traced with special clearness in the trans- 
actions of the Society for Psychical Research, the work of 
which is vigorously carried on, on both sides of the At- 
lantic, in England and the United States. The aim of the 
Society is most praiseworthy, and the result will be good 
in so far as it will contribute its share to clear up the 
situation. The leaders are both earnest and honest, and 
yet it is to be feared that the evidences in favor of post 
mortem communications and kindred occult phenomena 
will prove disappointing. The main result will be negative. 
Negative results, however, may be just as important and 
beneficial as affirmations, for they cut off useless specula- 
tions, and by limiting the field of investigation, help to 
make our positive theories more definite. Therefore even 
if the result will finally and definitely be found to be purely 
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negative, the labors of the society could by no means be 
looked upon as useless or redundant, and so we feel grate- 
ful for the work accomplished, although our attitude is 
necessarily critical. 

The main fault in the methods employed by the Society 
for Psychical Research appears to be that most of its 
members show a tendency to seek for the solution of the 
soul problem in abnormal phenomena which offer at best 
merely distorted pictures of normal conditions. But there 
is an excuse for their procedure. We are so accustomed 
to normal conditions that we appreciate the psychical sig- 
nificance of our soul life more forcibly when we observe 
variations of certain familiar features in the abnormal 
shape of some grotesque pathological phenomenon. Yet 
there is this danger, that if the main fact is veiled by com- 
plications it leaves a greater play to our imagination and 
so pleases mystical and fantastical minds. But upon the 
whole it may be claimed that abnormal facts of soul life, 
so far as they are truly facts, reveal nothing more won- 
drous as to the nature of the soul than what is contained 
in normal soul life. 

Among the different schools there has always been a 
rivalry between materialists, so-called, and spiritualists; 
the former claiming that the soul is a mere function of 
matter and accordingly without permanent significance, 
while the latter regard spirit as real, and for this reason 
would insist upon the reality and permanence of soul life. 
There is no need here of entering into a philosophical dis- 
cussion of the subject and we would only point out that the 
issue has been greatly confused by lack of precision in 
the use of terms. The point which the so-called material- 
ists insist upon is true enough in the sense in which they 
mean it. Nothing is real in the sense of "actual" or "thing- 
ish" except that which is corporeal. This statement, how- 
ever, is simply a tautology, for real is derived from res, 
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"thing"; as actual is that which can act and is endowed 
with energy. But if we mean by real that which is efficient, 
in other words that which enters as a factor in the chain 
of causation, we will understand that the relational or the 
purely formal, which is non-material, is even more im- 
portant in the real world of things than either matter or 
energy. The direction of a movement is the main thing 
on which the result in a special case depends. It is of the 
greatest consequence whether or not a rifleman takes the 
proper aim, while it is comparatively insignificant from 
what source (dynamite, powder, or compressed air, etc.) he 
derives his propelling force, or what may be the material 
of his projectile. The Greek accordingly called the im- 
material element, "cause-like" or "causative," 1 commonly 
translated "formal." 

For this reason both materialism and spiritualism have 
never played any significant part in the history of philos- 
ophy and science except in circles of dilettantish thinkers 
who formulated their materialistic doctrines in contradic- 
tion to some mistaken views as to the nature of spirit. 
Materialists propose to explain everything from matter 
and energy or matter and motion and forget that matter 
and energy explain nothing, and being mere generaliza- 
tions of a very abstract nature are quite unfit to explain 
anything. They are purely descriptive terms of certain 
universal qualities that all objects (things of objective 
reality) have in common. On the other hand spiritualists 
rightly correct materialism when they insist on the reality 
of spirit; but to be just we grant that there is a certain 
justification for the materialist's criticism of spiritualism 
in the materialistic conception of spirit which prevails 
among the spiritualists proper. A large class of people 
materialize spirit. Not unlike their adversaries, the mate- 
rialists, they cannot imagine that any thing non-material 

' to alriuSes. 
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is of actual efficiency, and so they change spirit into what 
is commonly called ghost. Spiritualists, so-called, have 
a wrong and crude notion of soul, conceiving it as a mate- 
rial entity, as if it were a bodily being made of some subli- 
mated substance, air or ether or perhaps an unknown 
material. That they think of the soul substance as very 
ethereal is, theoretically, of very little importance, for it 
remains nevertheless a substance, and so spiritualistic theo- 
ries become practically a psychical materialism. Matter 
remains matter, be it ever so attenuated, for even ether is 
a material substratum, and if the soul consisted of ether 
it would be just as surely corporeal as if it were made of 
denser substances such as bones and flesh. 

As to man's anxiety to prove that the soul is spiritual 
and not material, we would say that the common facts of 
every-day life are sufficient evidence against materialism, 
and among them that wonderful phenomenon, conscious- 
ness, stands forth in its undeniable pre-eminence. Con- 
sciousness is not composed of matter, nor is it energy. It 
belongs to another category ; it is sui generis. Conscious- 
ness is an intense state of feeling, and feeling is neither 
matter nor motion. It does not belong at all to the realm 
of objective reality, it is subjective. All objects are things, 
and objectivity manifests itself as matter in motion. The 
existence of consciousness indicates that objective reality 
is merely the exterior of existence, and that there is an 
interior, the existence of which is an undeniable fact and 
not merely a problematical theory. Though the subjective 
and objective are contrasts, they are not necessarily dif- 
ferent nor are they unrelated ; they are closely interlinked 
and the simplest solution which explains all difficulties is 
to view both as phases or aspects of one and the same real- 
ity. They are two sides of one fact, and, though if we take 
our stand on one side the other always appears as purely 
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phenomenal, we have sufficient reason to insist on the real- 
ity of both. 

But few words may suffice to explain what we mean 
by subjective and objective. 

If we consider our experiences as they are in themselves 
we will be forced to admit that every one of them consists 
of feelings or sets of feelings. What we call "objective" 
is first given us as a system of sensations from which as 
an ideal inference we construct the material world, and so 
the most materialistic world-conception is ultimately a 
mere conclusion (or even an assumption) based upon sense- 
impressions. If we analyze our world as much as we may, 
we can never quit the circle of sentiments, sensations and 
ideas. Our entire being is built up with them and what 
we designate as actual is really an idea. 

On the other hand we must grant that all the expe- 
riences of our mental life present different forms of sense- 
impressions, and these different forms are pictured as bodily 
existences surrounding us in space. Our space conception 
represents the distance to be traversed to reach the point 
under consideration, and the feasibility of these practices, 
well established by experience, justifies the general scheme 
of this method of viewing the world as things or bodily 
objects moving about in space. Our conception of matter 
corresponds with the sense element in our experiences. It 
means resistance felt, and thus it describes the most general 
feature of sensations. It is that which somehow touches 
(or is capable of touching) one of our organs of sense, 
that which opposes (or is objected to) the subject. 

For all practical purposes we can eliminate the psycho- 
logical condition which is presupposed when speaking of 
matter, and in the same way the geometer can make his 
measurements and calculations without minding the psy- 
chological facts upon which his space conception is built. 
Scientists may treat matter, motion and space as definitely 
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given data, and as long as they have phenomena of the ob- 
jective world under consideration, that is, so long as they 
contemplate bodies in motion, they will encounter no diffi- 
culties either philosophical or psychological. They elimi- 
nate for their special purpose the psychological phase of 
existence; and so the objective world will appear to them as 
real, while feeling will be a mere spook, a ghost, a tran- 
sient guest within their range of inquiry that may well 
be disregarded. 

It is obvious that for philosophical purposes neither 
a purely objective representation nor a purely subjective 
description of life will be satisfactory. We need both and 
must harmonize both. Though for certain investigations 
either standpoint may be negligible, we must never forget 
its actuality. Under all circumstances one fact stands out 
most prominently, and that is the spirituality of the world. 
Consciousness cannot be an accidental phenomenon of life, 
but must be an integral feature of it. The prevalence of 
potential consciousness which we call subjectivity is an 
inalienable quality of existence, and therefore we are as- 
sured that consciousness does not make its appearance 
simply on account of a strange haphazard formation, but 
it must develop with necessity according to the intrinsic 
constitution of the universe. 

It is even probable that the potentiality of consciousness 
implies a tendency towards realizing it. We speak figura- 
tively of an affinity among chemical elements and grant 
it to be a mere figure of speech; yet the simile may be 
truer than philosophers imagine. It would be fantastic 
to look upon inorganic nature as endowed with feeling, 
and yet we must grant that there exists in it some subjec- 
tive state analogous to the feeling of sentient creatures, 
and we may look upon it as a lack of equilibrium with the 
rest of the universe, implying the tendency of readjust- 
ment. 
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Let us assume that there is such a thing as undifferen- 
tiated existence, which we will call world-stuff or ether. 
If a differentiation set in, it might show itself in little 
whirls or centers of subjectivity. A differentiation is not 
an isolation and so the interaction with the surrounding 
universe continues. Experience teaches us that all atoms 
are animated by a universal attraction called gravity and 
also that different kinds of atoms (presumably according 
to the geometrical form of their inner conformation) pos- 
sess the tendency to combine themselves in more and more 
complicated groups. The most wonderful combinations 
are those which are most unstable, possessing at the same 
time the property of renewing themselves. This round of 
changes which constitutes the most characteristic feature 
of life is called metabolism. 

Life accordingly is a process due to the tendency of 
organization. It consists of the functions of building up, 
breaking down, and renewing. Elements combine into 
a higher union in which some energy is stored up, — a func- 
tion called anabolism; thereupon the energy is set free 
in motion which causes a breakdown of part of the struc- 
ture called katabolism. Both together constitute meta- 
bolism. 

If we try to view the actual facts of life under a priori 
considerations we may well grant that isolated feelings 
would be mere states of irritations, they would not become 
conscious, for though they might feel, they would not be 
felt. In order to be felt, feelings must be organized into 
a system of interacting feelings, in which different feelings 
are contrasted, classified and intensified. This is exactly 
what takes place in the nervous system of animal organ- 
isms, and we may very well credit this final outcome to a 
certain hunger for organization, which is naturally present 
in all primitive existence as the main need of its subjec- 
tivity. 
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We are so accustomed to consciousness that its mar- 
velous existence no longer strikes us, and so its significance 
is brought home to us more strongly in the abnormal 
phases that it assumes in pathological conditions. But 
after all consciousness is sufficiently evidenced in our com- 
mon every-day experience, even though we are apt to over- 
look it because through sheer habit we have become callous 
to its existence. Let us but once become fully cognizant of 
what the existence of consciousness means and we shall 
no longer feel obliged to hunt for evidences of the spiritual- 
ity of the world in pathological domains. 

The same is true of sundry other facts. For instance, 
investigations have been made to prove an abnormal and 
miraculous kind of telepathy in order to exhibit the power 
of mind, and yet the daily fact of sensation which takes 
place in the experience of every one is properly speaking 
a phenomenon of telepathy. We do not mean telepathy 
in the absurd and disfigured sense of the word in which it 
is now used, that we can know or notice something with- 
out any means of communication, but in the literal sense 
of the word which means "perceiving at a distance" and 
in this sense every sensation is telepathic. 

For instance, our eye receives a slight light-impression 
and thereby we perceive the existence of a star which is 
so far off that its light must travel many thousand miles 
before it reaches our earth. Our perception of the starry 
heavens is perhaps the most striking instance of the tel- 
epathy of our organ of sight, but our sensations of touch 
are not less telepathic, for the miracle is the same in either 
case. The object of touch is as much outside of us as the 
most distinct star and its presence is felt within the sentient 
subject, and strange to say the sentient subject conceives 
the existence of the perceived object to be outside. This 
inside perception of things outside, is telepathic in its very 
nature; and our entire world of thoughts, too, is repre- 
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sentative of objective existence, which means that it pic- 
tures things subjectively that possess (or are thought to 
possess) objective reality. They are felt in the mind and 
they exist in the surrounding world — yes, our mind is 
capable of extending its knowledge even to distant times. 
It can reconstruct the past, it can forecast the future, and 
so we are justified in characterizing the mind as a tele- 
pathic instrument. 

When we consider the relative significance of form and 
matter, we will soon learn that matter is of little impor- 
tance, while the form makes the thing what it is. From 
this point of view the ancient Greek philosophers looked 
upon the form of an object as the essential feature of the 
thing, and the material of which it was made as accidental. 
A statue, according to Aristotle, exists first of all as an 
idea in the artist's mind. Its existence as an idea (which 
means a picture, an outline, a mere form) is the beginning 
of its actualization. It is a potential existence, yet poten- 
tial existence is not mere non-existence. When the artist 
chisels out the statue conceived in his mind the idea assumes 
actuality and the statue now manifests itself in material 
shape. Aristotle thinks of the thing as existing already 
in its potential state, and it is the idea that assumes mate- 
riality. In our days the average man would rather take 
the opposite view and speak of a block of marble as assu- 
ming the shape of a statue, as if the marble were the real 
thing and the statue an accidental quality of the marble. 

It is obvious that the ancient conception is more correct. 
The essential feature of anything that exists is its form. 
The material is indispensable for actualization but it is 
after all of secondary consideration. If an artist has two 
blocks of Carrara marble of the same quality, one may 
be turned into a god and the other into a demon, and it 
makes no difference which block is used for either purpose. 
The character of the statue depends upon the form it re- 
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ceives from the sculptor's hand. A Raphael and a common 
dauber may buy their material at the same shop and it is 
a mere accident which tubes of paint each may obtain. 
The character, importance, and significance of their paint- 
ings does not depend on the material (canvas, paints or 
brushes) with which it is painted, but solely on the form 
in which the paint is fixed upon the canvas. 

But the objection is made that there are different quali- 
ties of material. I may make a statue of gold, or silver, or 
marble, or of mere clay, and the value of the statue will 
vary greatly accordingly. But this objection proves again 
the significance of form, for what else is the distinction 
between the different materials? If our present scientific 
world-conception be true, we must take for granted that 
practically all our chemical elements ultimately consist of 
the same stuff, particles of which are grouped in different 
configurations with varying density and molecular con- 
struction in the different elements. So the difference be- 
tween the chemical elements is after all one of form and 
not of material. 

It is true enough that without matter or energy, forms 
would remain mere potentialities. In order to be actualized 
they must assume material shape and in order to be effect- 
ive they must somehow be possessed of energy. Thus 
there is no actualization in the objective world without 
matter, motion, space and time. But the paramont impor- 
tance of any thing after all is its causative or purely formal 
element. And this holds good with special force in the do- 
main of spirit. 

A thought which I think, is a state of feeling of a defi- 
nite form, expressed in the domain of matter and motion 
as a cerebral commotion that causes the tongue to utter a 
series of words. The burden of these words is the mean- 
ing of the sentence. Now we distinguish between the form 
or contents of the thought and the state in which it is actu- 
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alized. The former is the idea, the latter a cerebral motion 
accompanied by consciousness. 

The distinction between the state of thinking and the 
idea that constitutes the content of a thought, is rather 
subtle, and we cannot expect that the untrained multitudes 
will trouble themselves about these philosophical niceties. 
Nevertheless the distinction holds good and should not be 
neglected, for it implies more than we would expect. If 
we weigh the two we will see at once that the idea is more 
important than the state of thinking, for the thought as 
an act is transient while ideas are eternal. 

All our thinking is truly a mere manifestation of the 
eternal potentialities of thought, just as man's rationality 
is an incarnation of the eternal principles of reason, or, 
as the author of the Fourth Gospel would say, of the logos. 
To us it is of paramount importance that we think the right 
thought at the right time. Hence we are naturally inter- 
ested in the materialization of a good thought in our own 
brain. But after all the validity of the thought, — its think- 
ableness, its eternal possibility which constitutes its truth, 
its intrinsic validity and applicability, should be rated 
higher as being the presuppositon upon which the worth 
of our own thinking depends. 

Now we must bear in mind that man is a being of sense 
(and sense always is closely related to matter) and so it 
is not surprising to find that he is commonly materialistic. 
Being firmly convinced of the significance of the purely 
formal features of existence, man looks upon them as real- 
ities and represents them in his imagination as if they were 
concrete material entities. Thus the totality of causative 
factors viewed as the great formative principle of the uni- 
verse is materialized into a concrete being, and assumes 
the figure of the highest individual that man is capable of 
imagining, which so far has been either the patriarch of 
the tribe or the monarch of a nation. Thus God, instead 
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of being considered as God, (i. e., a universal omnipresence 
whose existence is eternity and whose nature is infinitude), 
is conceived as an aggrandized human personality and is 
spoken of as "the Lord." The everlastingness of thought 
as truth is represented among all nations as a place. It is 
called the happy hunting-ground, elysium, aahlu, isles of 
the blest, heaven, paradise, nirvana, and represents in more 
or less materialistic imagery the eternal back-ground of 
our thought in which our very personalities will finally 
find their everlasting abode. 

To the unsophisticated man these ideal conditions, or 
states of being, are purely phenomenal because he views 
them from the sphere of materiality in which his own life 
is so deeply rooted. He will declare them to be nonentities, 
or dreams, or mere bubbles of religious or perhaps philo- 
sophical imagination. Yet their result asserts itself in 
practical life and there are not a few among all the races 
of mankind who feel the power of things spiritual, and ac- 
cording to their intellectual capabilities they clothe them 
with the garb of poetic visions. This is the origin of re- 
ligion and all that is connected with it. It gives rise to 
superstition, but if we beware of the fallacy of taking the 
poetic imagery of religious imagination in its literal mean- 
ing, we shall unhesitatingly grant that the religious emo- 
tions are perfectly justified upon philosophical grounds. 

Religion is an instructive method of supplying mankind 
with truths which are beyond the reach of the multitudes, 
and the truth of any religion should not be judged by its 
literal dogmas but by their significance and ultimate pur- 
port. 

As to the soul, the different religions have produced 
different conceptions, and we shall find that almost every 
one of them is adapted to the different conditions under 
which it originated. The Egyptian soul-conception now 
appears to us crude and pagan, but in its time it fulfilled 
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its purpose and offered comfort and consolation to the 
worshipers of Osiris in the hour of death. It also con- 
tained wrong notions which affected Egyptian life inju- 
riously, but the superstitions might easily have been ob- 
literated if the philosophical development of the people 
had been such as to gradually purify their religious life, 
and a similar verdict may be rendered concerning all other 
soul-conceptions. Every one of them has been instinctively 
thought out for the purpose of illustrating a truth which 
the people could not otherwise understand and which even 
by the leading spirits of the age was sometimes only dimly 
felt. And the Christian soul-conception of the present day 
likewise serves in its way a good purpose. But it can 
easily have injurious effects if the allegorical features are 
accepted too literally and thus obliterate the truth or lead 
to superstitious beliefs and practices. Thus the different 
religious soul-conceptions may be altogether wrong, yet 
they are in certain aspects as if they were true. They 
drive home a truth by a simile or parable and the only mis- 
take of devotees is in taking the allegory of their dogmas 
seriously and letting the letter that killeth prevail. 

We will not enter here into argument as to the nature 
of immortality which rightly holds an important place in 
all religions, but we will point out a contrast between two 
opposite truths; one is the permanence of all events, the 
other is their transiency. We must know that the bodily 
organism will be dissolved into its elements, and all its 
functions — its reasoning, its feeling and consciousness — 
will be gone forever; on the other hand it is undeniable 
that causes endure in their effects. Whatever man does 
will remain after him a living factor continuing to influence 
the world. The latter is as true as the former and consti- 
tutes the basis of man's belief in immortality. 

Man instinctively feels that he cannot be wiped out in 
death and that the world will not go on as if he never 
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existed. His life, his personality, his aspirations and labors 
can not be lost, but must abide for time to come. This is 
a truth of obviously great significance, for it will influence 
our actions and will enter into our decisions as an essential 
factor. 

Our life does not begin with birth nor does it conclude 
with death. It is only a section of the development of man- 
kind before and after us. We existed before we were born 
and we reap what the factors of our being have sown. 
So our life leaves its after effects and they will be what 
we have made them. The man who lives thoughtlessly will 
be uninfluenced by any thought of the life to come, while 
the man who believes in immortality will (at any rate 
under certain circumstances) discipline himself so that 
his life will presumably be better or, let me say, more in 
correspondence with the demands of the universal devel- 
opment of all life. The truth is that while there is no 
immortality in the sense in which most religions hold it 
if we accept their doctrines in their literal meaning, con- 
ditions in life are such in many respects, as if these doc- 
trines were true. For while our bodily existence is wiped 
out (as we have stated above) with all its physiological 
functions, the essential part of our own being — the 
thoughts themselves — remain; and thus our immortality 
(not as a concrete individual and bodily incarnation, but 
our soul, our character, the impulses which we have given 
in life to others, our aspirations and most characteristic 
features) can not be wiped out. A man who keeps this 
thought in his mind, either intuitively by realizing the 
power and justice of the religious instinct, or by having 
fathomed the problem philosophically in its very depths, 
will not live for the present moment, but in consideration 
of the after-effects which his life leaves on the world. And 
I would say that one of the best tests for right action in 
a critical situation, is for a man to ask himself, If I had 
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passed away from this life what would I wish that I had 
done in this emergency? I am confident that the answer 
given to this question would help us in the most difficult 
circumstances to find the right solution. 



Several inquiries from readers of my writings concern- 
ing the exact nature of my belief in immortality have in- 
duced me to revert once more to this much mooted subject 
and add to my former expositions of the soul problem a 
few additional explanations. I cherished the fond hope 
that my treatment had been sufficiently clear and that my 
position had been lucidly set forth ; but it appears that the 
middle ground which I occupy, combining the most radical 
position of unbelief with a sympathetic attitude toward 
belief and recognizing the truth which lies concealed in 
the allegory of religious doctrines, is puzzling to not a few 
thinkers who either would be ready to agree with my so- 
lutions without accepting my way of expressing them, or 
perhaps on the other hand would accept the formulation 
of my answer but attach to it a different, a religiously 
dogmatic, meaning. 

As a matter of principle I limit the data from which I 
derive my conception to those facts that are of common 
experience and can be verified by the critical methods com- 
monly called scientific. While I take note of different re- 
ligious beliefs and so-called revelations, I do not propose 
to accept any one of the doctrines involved therein. I 
simply regard the existence of a certain belief as a notable 
indication of a corresponding psychical condition, viz., a 
human want and its satisfaction. Further I do not deem it 
proper to lay much stress upon statements of abnormal 
phenomena such as have engrossed the attention of the 
Society for Psychical Research. Their facts, like those of 
special revelation, are closely interwoven with theories 
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and can not be verified to the satisfaction of any one except 
the observers themselves or those who share their views. 

The most important experiments which, if proved, 
would cause us to revise our scientific views, are mind trans- 
ference without any means or vehicle of transmission (so- 
called telepathy) and intercourse with the dead, but both 
are of such a nature that they give ample room for self- 
delusion and fraud; accordingly we can scarcely expect 
satisfactory results of any kind. Here the work of the 
Society for Psychical Research has been most valuable. 
In spite of the enthusiasm of its members and in spite of 
their untiring energy as well as sacrifices of all kinds 
brought for their cause, the case remains non liquet. Noth- 
ing has been brought to light that could be used as scien- 
tific evidence, and wherever fully established, they only 
furnish us with facts which are as true as the normal 
phenomena. 

We must bear in mind the role that accident plays in 
life; and one or two or even a few startling occurrences 
of a certain kind are insufficient as the basis for a theory 
that evolves far-reaching consequences as to the essential 
nature of the soul. We must further bear in mind that 
many, or even most, perhaps all, experiences admit of an 
interpretation that would make them reveal no other laws 
than can be obtained from an observation of normal phe- 
nomena. As to the subject matter of alleged communica- 
tions from the dead, we have to add another objection 
which consists of a charge of irrelevancy. 

There are instances of abnormal soul-life which must 
be regarded as well established, such as somnambulism, 
or a display of mental activity in sleep, hypnotism, double 
personality, etc. I might here also mention the frequent 
success of faith cure and Christian science. All extra- 
ordinary conditions are instructive, but they do not teach 
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us anything new concerning the soul. They are merely 
exaggerated cases of the normal activity of the soul. 

Though the several religious beliefs of immortality 
which in their general intentions are sympathetic to me, 
are not tenable before the tribunal of science, I am fully 
convinced that the nucleus of truth which they contain 
makes them valuable and renders them of service within 
certain limitations. They originated naturally under defi- 
nite needs, and in their several solutions we find embodied 
deep truths concerning man's after-life. Man is not an- 
nihilated by death ; his life is not as if it had been writ in 
water ; his soul remains a living factor even in this present 
world. So the Mazdaian, the Buddhist, the Brahman, 
the Christian, and other views of immortality are products 
of an instinctive groping for the truth, and also state the 
truth in terms most congenial to their several devotees 
according to their various conditions of life. These sev- 
eral solutions are not true in all their details, but they are 
as if they were true. They may be regarded as allegories 
true in spirit but not in the letter; they are statements 
positively untrue in the letter, yet animated with certain 
tendencies which are true in the significance which they 
endeavor to express. They are like fairy tales with a 
wholesome moral; the tale is fiction, the moral is true. 
They are helpful in enforcing right rules of conduct and 
so though untrue if taken literally, they are true in their 
purpose ; they can be used as a working hypothesis, because 
they are as if true. 

It is this as if true which constitutes one of the main 
difficulties of the immortality problem. This as if true 
has induced many serious thinkers to retain the untrue 
formulation or some traditional solution in spite of its 
palpable untenableness ; and this as if true is the weightiest 
evidence against the bare and bald negation of immortality 
in whatever form it may appear. It will be worth while 
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to ponder on this undeniable fact that the several solu- 
tions of the immortality problem are as if true. They may 
be contradictory one of another, yea, each one of them may 
in its literal meaning be self-contradictory ; yet if we make 
allowances for religious allegory which uses the language 
of poetry and gives instruction by the method of fairy 
tales, we shall appreciate their paramount significance in 
the life of mankind and will understand the continued use 
of them even among unbelievers. There is no objection 
to them provided we bear in mind that they are poetry 
and not science ; and the truth which they contain shall not 
be less dear to us if we know that the multitudes need par- 
ables, while only the few can grasp their full meaning. 

THE SPIRITUAL BODY. 

St. Paul, the apostle, says in 1 Cor. xv. 42-49 : 

"So also is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown 
in corruption; it is raised in incorruption : 

"It is sown in dishonor ; it is raised in glory : it is sown 
in weakness ; it is raised in power : 

"It is sown a natural body ; it is raised a spiritual body. 
There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body. 

"And so it is written, The first man Adam was made 
a living soul; the last man Adam was made a quickening 
spirit. 

"Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural ; and afterward that which is spiritual. 

"The first man is of the earth, earthy ; the second man 
is the Lord from heaven. 

"As is the earthy, such are they also that are earthy: 
and as is the heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly. 

"And as we have borne the image of the earthy, we 
shall also bear the image of the heavenly." 

In explanation of this passage we must inform the 
reader that the word "natural" is more an interpretation 
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than a translation, and ought to be replaced in a literal 
version by "psychical"; while the word "spiritual" is the 
Greek "pneumatical." 2 

The apostle distinguishes three bodies, — the body of 
flesh, the psychical body, and the pneumatical or spiritual 
body, and in doing so he adopts a system prevalent among 
the gnostics whose philosophy resulted from a syncretism 
of all those religious ideas that were in vogue among neo- 
Platonists and kindred schools shortly before the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

Plato distinguishes between the soul and the spirit, — 
the soul or psyche? and the spirit or pneuma.* The psyche 
is the realm of sentiment, desire, passion, yearning, etc., 
while the spirit is the domain of comprehension, of under- 
standing, of intellectual vision. Feelings are apt to inter- 
fere with a rational view of things so as to blur the eye of 
the mind, and thus Plato regarded the psyche, the animal 
soul, as one of the lower faculties of man. The master of 
the ship of life should not be the soul but the spirit, the 
pneuma, which alone is the divine part of man. It is a 
Platonic idea when Christ declares that God is pneuma. 

We note in this connection that the authorized version 
translates this passage "God is a spirit" while the original 
reads "God is spirit." 5 

If spirit is connected with activity so as to be a con- 
scious personality it is called in Greek nous? i. e., "under- 

3 The proper English form of the Greek term jrvew/wm/rfc i s "pneumatic," 
but it is a pity that this word has been usurped since the invention of the 
bicycle to designate the air-filled rubber tire, and to obviate the ludicrous 
association which would naturally be attached to the use of the word in a 
religious connotation, we prefer in this connection to introduce the word 
"pneumatical." Although the Latinized ending on the Greek root is not com- 
mendable, still it is excused by the existence of the analogous form "psychical." 

5 trvevixa b Qeit. Literally "Spirit is the God" but "the God" in Plato's 
language means "God" as "the only God" in a monotheistic sense, and "spirit" 
is predicate as indicated by the lack of the article. Therefore an inversion of 
the order of words is justified to indicate the grammatical construction. 
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standing or mind," and Anaxagoras of Klazomanse was 
(according to Aristotle) the first philosopher who attrib- 
uted the quality of premeditating thought to God, declaring 
that God is mind or understanding (nous). This mono- 
theistic God-conception was so great an improvement upon 
the established religious views of his age that Anaxagoras, 
though a personal friend of Pericles and other influential 
men, was duly persecuted for impiety and atheism, and 
had to flee for his life from Athens to Lampsakos. 

St. Paul's theory of the three bodies is not a Hebrew 
doctrine, but typically Greek, or rather Hellenistic, a term 
which applies to the latest phase of Greek literature when 
Alexandria had become a center of learning and many 
Oriental thoughts had become assimilated to the Greek 
world-conception; producing the gnostic movement, the 
precursor of Christianity. 

The gnostics believed that in the course of man's de- 
velopment the body of flesh is first. It is the husk in which 
the grain of the soul develops; but in its turn the soul 
(that is to say the seat of feeling and longing, or as we 
might say "the animal soul") is not the end of man's des- 
tiny. The man of strong sentiment is lower than the man 
of clear thought, and so the organism of sensations and 
sentiments is to be regarded as another husk under which 
the grain of the spirit grows. 

The apostle proves the resurrection of the dead in the 
same epistle (xv. 36-37) as follows: 

"Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened, 
except it die : 

"And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that 
body that shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat 
or of some other grain." 

He selects an example of nature. The grain of wheat 
is sown and a new blade is raised with ears full of grain, 
and this simile, as Dr. Radau proves in his article on "Bel. 
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the Christ of Ancient Times," (The Monist, XIV, espe- 
cially pages 96-112) is an echo of the ancient Babylonian 
religion, where Marduk the god of vegetation descends 
to the place of the dead and rises from the grave to a new 
life in the spring festival, the Babylonian Easter. His 
wife Tsarpanitum is popularly called Zer-Banitu, which 
means "the one who creates or produces seed" (ibid. pp. 
109-110). 

Paul was a Jew by birth but he was born and raised 
in Tarsus, a city in the southeast corner of Asia minor, 
which was well known for its learning and great religious 
interest. Its schools were famous and we know of two 
tutors of emperors who had studied there, — Athenodorus, 
the tutor of Augustus; and Nestor, the tutor of Tiberius. 
Apollonius of Tyana, the prominent representative of gnos- 
tic thought, so much like Paul in many of his views, had 
studied the art of healing at Tarsus. Rome had given to 
Tarsus municipal freedom, the highest honor which in 
those days could be bestowed upon any community within 
the dominion of the Roman empire, and we know that Paul 
frequently made use of his privilege of being a Roman 
citizen. Though it is not probable that he attended Uni- 
versity lectures at Tarsus, it is incredible that the many 
gnostic ideas that pervade the apostle's doctrines should 
not have come to him in his early childhood, for they are 
to him natural and self-evident truths which need no dem- 
onstration; while his particular Jewish tenets, especially 
the recognition of Jesus as the Messiah, is the new gos- 
pel which he preaches to the world and endeavors to prove 
by argument. 

Paul's view of the three bodies must have been known to 
the Corinthian congregation whom the apostle addresses. 
He does not stop to explain the terms and thus it is evident 
that they form part of the philosophical atmosphere of the 
age. The apostle declares that as the seed is enveloped 
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in several husks so the immortal spirit of man grows under- 
neath the husks of the body and of the soul. The spirit 
alone is immortal. The soul or psyche is transient and sub- 
ject to corruption and dishonor as much as the body of 
flesh. 

When Christianity found its main support in Rome, 
the leaders of Christian thought no longer understood the 
difference between psyche, or "animal soul," and pneuma, 
or "spirit," and thus they neglected to discriminate be- 
tween the two, the soul or anima, and the spirit or animus. 
Both were practically identical to the Romans. 

The Vulgate translates the word "psychical" 7 by ani- 
mate, which is quite appropriate in so far as according 
to Plato's views animals have a soul, while men in addi- 
tion to a soul have also a spirit. 

Let us bear in mind the original meaning of St. Paul's 
passage and let us augment it by another passage in the 
same epistle, chapter ii. 14-15, where we read: 

"But the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him: neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned. 

"But he that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he him- 
self is judged of no man." 

The spiritual body is not born but must be acquired 
during our life. The psychical body is the life principle 
which makes it possible for us in common with all animals 
to live and to feel. God is possessed neither of a body of 
flesh, nor of a soul. God is (as we read in the Fourth 
Gospel) pure spirit or pneuma. Man becomes immortal 
by partaking of the spirit or the pneuma of God. The 
more man partakes of the spirit, the more he develops 
spirituality, — what Paul calls the "spiritual body." The 
aim and purpose of mankind is the development of the 
"spiritual" man. By being spiritual, man becomes God- 

7 ij/vxiKov. 
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like, and the purely spiritual man is the God-man, or 
Christ. Man in his natural state is on the same level as 
the animals. He is mortal and is possessed of a psyche, 
a soul, or a psychical body only. The psychical man is 
called the first man or Adam, the spiritual man is called 
the second Adam, and here St. Paul adopts a term of the 
Jewish Cabala. The teachings of St. Paul always deal 
with the significance of the spiritual or pneumatical in 
contrast to the psychical, i. e., the material or sentient, or 
the animal soul. 

All the blessings which proceed from God are spiritual 
or pneumatical, so Paul says in Rom. vii. 14, "The law is 
spiritual, but I am carnal," 

6 VOfUR TrVtVfJMTlKOS tSTIV, Cyttl & (TapKtVOS tlfU. 

and again in Rom. i. 11, he expresses his anxiety to see 
the Romans to give them a "spiritual gift." 8 He further 
admonishes the Romans to take up a collection for the im- 
poverished congregation at Jerusalem, on the plea that the 
Gentiles owe the Jews a debt, because they (the Gentiles) 
have been made partakers of the spiritual things 9 of the 
Jews. St. Paul explains the manna in the desert and the 
water of the rock struck by Moses to be spiritual food 
wherewith the Israelites had been kept alive by God. 10 

The religious devotion of the gnostic movement found 
expression in congregational hymns, addressed to the 
deity. Philo mentions this fact of the Therapeutae of 
Egypt, and we know that the same custom obtained among 
the early Christians. Paul speaks of them in Eph. v. 19, 
and Col. iii. 16 as psalms and hymns and spiritual songs. 11 

The Apostle declares in 1 Cor. xii-xiii that God mani- 
fests himself in a variety of spiritual gifts such as wisdom, 

8 x&pwf 10 xvevfiariKdv. 

9 t<j itvivpanKa. 

" 1 Cor. x. 3, cf Ex. xvi. isflf. ; I Cor. x. 4, cf. Ex. xvii. 6. 
11 ipafyol nal v/ivoi ml tidot irvevfiaTiicai. 
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knowledge, prophecy, faith, the gift of healing, the work- 
ing of miracles, diversities of tongues, the interpretation 
of tongues, etc., and charity the greatest of all (ch. xiii), 
and he admonishes the Corinthians that all are equally 
members of the same body which is Christ. 

If we now try to translate into scientific terms the lan- 
guage of St. Paul, we will understand that these notions 
are not mere fancies but that they are based upon practical 
experiences and are definable from the standpoint of posi- 
tive psychology and philosophy. Man's existence is not 
limited to the physiological functions of his body. His inte- 
rior life consists of feelings concentrated in consciousness. 
Modern psychology, or more exactly psychophysics, ex- 
plains the psychical condition of man as the concomitant 
of physiological functions. The soul of man (soul under- 
stood in the same sense in which Plato speaks, as animal 
soul) is not immortal. The immortal part of man is his 
spirit. 

All the psychical features of man are one aspect only 
of his life. They do not exist by themselves and are so 
many abstractions. Such are the sensations of touch, 
sight, hearing, etc., emotions, volitions, and kindred feel- 
ings. They are psychical and not corporeal; they are 
states of consciousness, not bodily objects, and we must 
know that if their totality is spoken of as constituting 
a body, we have to take the statement cum grano salis. 
It is a mere allegory which may be considered as true in 
so far only as all psychical dispositions of man constitute 
an organic whole, a hieratic system, which is quite anal- 
ogous to the body of a living organism. 

When trying to understand the language of St. Paul 
we must allow him to speak of the system of psychical func- 
tions as the "psychical body." *In defense of this way of 
speaking we might say that the Brahmans and the Chinese 
also use the term "body" figuratively in the sense of "sys- 
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tern." The entirety of the laws that constitute the world 
order is spoken of in the Buddhist Mahayana school as the 
body of the law which is the eternal Buddha, in the sense 
of the Christian logos, that was in the beginning, viz., the 
world-order or the system of eternal laws. 

The idea of a psychical body originates naturally and 
necessarily in a primitive age of civilization, and may not 
improperly be called the dream body. When man falls 
asleep his body of flesh lies quiet on the couch, but his soul 
remains active, he dreams. He roams about at distant 
places in a body that is not subject to the laws of matter. 
The dreamer meets persons that have died and they, too, 
appear in a similar bodily shape. Such was the Egyptian 
idea of the luminous body, the Homeric idea of the shade, 
and other kindred notions, many of which have come down 
to our present time, and we cannot doubt that they are 
kin to the gnostic idea of a psychical body. 

We now ask, what is spirit ? Spirit in the language of 
the gnostics is the highest efflorescence of the soul. The 
soul contains the germ of the spirit, but though the spirit 
grows within the soul, it comes from God. The result of 
man's psychic life is comprehension, and comprehension 
no longer partakes of sentiency, or passion, or desire. It 
rises into a new realm, the spiritual world, which in modern 
language we would call the domain of abstract thought. 

Abstract thought is not feeling and must not be identi- 
fied with sentiency. That it originated through sentiency 
by experience in the material world, is not disputed, but it 
is claimed to be radically different from the latter in par- 
taking of the nature of God; and this is true in its way. 
Sentiency is always particular and exists somewhere at 
some moment in some sentient creature, while abstract 
thought formulates general laws which apply anywhere 
and everywhere. They are universal, omnipresent and 
eternal. 
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This important feature of spiritual life, viz., the attain- 
ment of that which is eternal, appeals to the gnostics with 
great power because here they see a chance for man to 
attain to the divine and to acquire immortality. 

If we now ask whether the spiritual of man is actual 
or a mere illusion, we come to the conclusion that the 
spiritual indeed is that part of man which imparts to him 
immortality. It is that which constitutes the humanity 
of man, that feature which gives him lordship over nature, 
and we may add, that which makes him kin to God. The 
rich life of the spirit covers the domain of science, religion, 
ethics, and has since the origin of man been the factor that 
is leading him higher and higher in the ladder of evolution. 

The realm of man's spirituality constitutes a system 
as much as does the psychical and the corporeal and so the 
gnostics speak of a pneumatical or spiritual body, a con- 
ception which if not taken too literally is sustained by facts 
in so far as the spiritual portion of every man is not a 
disorderly conglomeration of abstract ideas but constitutes 
a definite organic system extending with its references 
into the past as well as the future not less than to contem- 
porary events. 

Man's personality is not limited to his bodily system 
even if we include his psychical functions. Our idea of 
the personality of a man includes his rights, his possessions 
and his accomplishments reaching out to things inanimate, 
conditioning, determining and shaping the surrounding 
world according to his power and privileges. His signa- 
ture indicates his will and disposes of his bank account as 
if he paid out the sums indicated thereby in his own bodily 
personality. The spirit of an author is present wherever 
his books go, and it affects the people who read them. 

Thus we see that the spirit of man rules in a sphere 
that is superadded to his psychical life, and though the 
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psychical may pass away, the spiritual or pneumatical will 
endure. 

In Roman law the idea was adopted that the will of a 
man can extend beyond his life, and bequests are based 
on the idea that they represent the will of the deceased. 
The testament or last will is respected as much as if the 
man who made the will were still alive. It may be set 
aside on the same grounds that the request of a living man 
under certain conditions becomes objectionable, not other- 
wise. 

If we apply this view of a spiritual existence to all the 
factors of life, we can not deny that man during his life 
is building up for himself a spiritual body, and that when 
he dies this spiritual body will continue after him. Accord- 
ing to his deeds it will assure him an immortality within 
the domain of human society as well as generally in the 
history of the world. A man lives on in an institution which 
he has founded as much as if he had remained in life, so 
long as his spirit continues to be the dominant factor in its 
administration. The spirit of Shakespeare, of Goethe, of 
any poet and also of any statesman who has helped to shape 
ever so remotely the conditions of our present life, is in- 
corporated in the general spirit of mankind, and has thus 
acquired an immortality that is not subject to corruption. 

This spiritual condition was spoken of by Christ as 
the treasures which neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves do not break through or steal. 

We must notice in this connection that consciousness, 
sense-activity and the entire realm of sentiment, being the 
psychical body, will have no part in the immortality of 
the spirit. Consciousness together with all feeling is clearly 
affiliated with bodily life. Accordingly it partakes of the 
corruption of the body of flesh ; it is subject to transiency, 
being limited to the particular, to the present moment, to 
a definite function of the corporeal. It is disturbed by 
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disturbances of the corporeal body and passes away with 
its corporeal substratum. Consciousness, accordingly, 
should not, on the basis of the gnostic philosophy (adopted 
by St. Paul) be considered as a portion of the divinity of 
man. It is sentiency and so it is subject to all the faults 
of sense-life. 

While there is no doubt that consciousness is a state of 
feeling, intensified by concentration, (and accordingly it 
should be regarded as a function of the psychical body, 
not of the spiritual body), we are aware of the fact that 
the apostle did not draw this conclusion. Nor must we 
expect of him a strict logical consistency, for he was a 
preacher and not a professor, a moral leader, not a logi- 
cian, a prophet, not a philosopher. For his practical work 
as a preacher and teacher, he could make better use of the 
hazy idea of a spiritual immortality in which the psychical 
element of consciousness was tacitly retained. 

Man is essentially a sense-being. He clings to the ma- 
terial, to the sensual, to the particular, and looks upon the 
spiritual, the general, the universal, the supersensual, as 
mere nonentities, and thus in the progress of Christianity 
the persistence of consciousness has always been made the 
most essential part of man's immortality. The higher 
ideals of life being mere abstractions are said to count for 
nothing unless man preserves exactly this same conscious- 
ness of the identity of his personality. The founder of an 
institution, it is sometimes claimed, is little benefited by 
the persistence of his intentions, by the good service he 
rendered to his fellow beings, by the actualization of his 
will, unless he knows of it and is conscious of the fact. 
The fact itself, it is claimed, counts for nothing if con- 
sciousness is eliminated. 

Man's after life is spiritual, and, as Paul says, not psy- 
chical. The psychical is transient while the spiritual en- 
dures. Nevertheless the psychical element is not absent, 
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for the memories of future generations in whom the de- 
parted spirits continue to live are aglow with consciousness, 
and the spiritual body of past generations animates the 
psychical life of the present and utilizes it as its own. 
Therefore we may say that, although the psychical func- 
tions of each individual become extinct in death, man's 
life after death is such as if they continued; and it is 
quite natural that almost all religions represent man's 
immortality as a continued state of consciousness. Man's 
personality remains after death a living presence, and this 
living presence makes its influence felt as if he were con- 
scious of it. He draws, as it were, on the consciousness 
of the living, he utilizes their vitality, their sense organs, 
their sentiments, and so the people who believe in a con- 
scious immortality are after all not far from the truth. 



We will now discuss the idea of a spiritual body as 
Professor Fechner held it. 

Fechner's theory of the soul, and also of its immortality 
is based on the doctrine of psychophysical parallelism 
which explains all psychical phenomena as concomitant 
to physical functions. All ideas, sensations, and sentiments 
which we experience, are accompanied by a definite com- 
motion in some definite part of the brain, and vice versa, 
some brain-motions are accompanied by feelings. What 
is objectively a function of cerebral structure manifests 
itself subjectively as a state of consciousness. 

This view, with but insignificant modifications, is rec- 
ognized by all psychologists of standing, but Fechner 
makes a peculiar application of it not only to the plant 
world, but also to inorganic processes, to the planets, the 
sun and the stars, in so far as he claims that the objective 
world is throughout animated by analogous feelings, and 
though in our present life our consciousness is limited to 
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our physiological system, he states that after death it will 
be transferred to our spiritual personality which we have 
created during life. His view of immortality is unique 
in so far as it is a rare combination of truly scientific ideas 
with fantastic notions. We deem his work worthy of 
a careful perusal because he succeeds in pointing out the 
significance of the spiritual body and picturing its reality 
with the accuracy of a naturalist. This latter feature of 
Fechner's psychology tallies with our own convictions, 
and it is therefore well worth mentioning that both Fech- 
ner's and our own views, have been worked out in perfect 
independence — a fact that goes not a little way in proof 
of their truth. We have been familiar with Fechner's gen- 
eral doctrines but we have only lately devoted our special 
attention to his "little book on life after death." 

Fechner in his book On Life After Death, 12 explains 
the significance of spiritual life and points out that man is 
actually preparing during his life a new and higher type 
of existence which will bear the stamp of his personality. 
It is generally conceded that the dead continue to exist in 
the memories of the living, but Fechner goes further, he 
insists on the reality of these memories which constitute 
the vehicle of man's personality in his life after death, and 
his arguments are convincing ; yet he fails in one essential 
point. 

Fechner claims that at the moment of death man's con- 
sciousness is transferred to his spiritual body, and that thus 
the soul exchanges its present habitat for a more ethereal 
existence. While we agree with him that the spiritual 
body of the deceased person is immortal, and that through 
it, in it and with it, he continues to live, we find no reason 
to assume that the soul or psychical body passes out in an 
actual and local transmigration into another place where 

"Translated from the German by Hugo Wernekke. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1906. 
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the spiritual body may happen to be. Death is simply a 
dissolution of our corporeal existence, and in the body of 
flesh, consciousness ceases. There is no migration of 
either a soul or a spirit for the simple reason that neither 
of them can travel from one place to another. The animal 
soul (that is to say the psyche in the narrow sense of the 
gnostics), depends on the psychological functions of the 
brain, and with the destruction of the brain it ceases, but 
for that reason death is not merely the extinction of life. 
It is not the purely negative act of ceasing to exist. It 
has its positive aspect which may be called a finale and 
a climax. Death is like the conclusion of a book, or the 
last line of a poem, and summing up all that has been said, 
it is the consummation of life. The death of different 
persons may be of different importance. The death of 
Giordano Bruno was a death of heroism which raises him 
to the rank of a martyr of truth ; and the same is true in a 
higher degree of Christ, whose death on the cross made 
him worthy to be regarded as the Saviour, the Christ, the 
Messiah. 

The spiritual body may or may not be modified by the 
death of a man. The death of a man may have an effect 
upon his spiritual personality, but after all the spiritual 
body is to be built up mainly during our life by our 
thoughts, our words, and our deeds. Our immortality 
accordingly is not our birthright, but it is of our own 
making and must be worked out by us during our life in 
the flesh. 

The consummation of our lives by death renders our 
spiritual existence more stable and unchangeable, and will 
also give it in many cases a greater solemnity, but other- 
wise it can change nothing in its constitution. The ceas- 
ing of consciousness here can not produce the appearance 
of consciousness there, yet we would not deny that the 
reality of our spiritual existence after death is assuredly 
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not less than it was at the time of life, and we will probably 
not be contradicted by any one when we claim that the spir- 
itual existence of man is not less superior to the psychical 
than the psychical is to the corporeal. What would a man 
be if his spiritual personality were cut off, and he would 
be reduced to his animal soul only, remaining in possession 
of his feelings and bodily powers while he is shorn of his 
intellectual accomplishments, together with all his social, 
financial, and other human prerogatives ! He would merely 
vegetate and would have to be taken care of in an asylum 
in the condition of an animal that is endowed with a human 
body. In his spiritual personality man grows beyond his 
bodily self and in a domain of purely relational elements 
in the realm of pure form, he builds himself up a spiritual 
existence, that will serve him as a mansion for eternity. 
Our body of flesh will die and decay, but this intangible 
system of conditions created by our thoughts, words and 
actions during our pilgrimage on earth will endure. He 
is wise who makes it his headquarters while still in life, 
for it will be our home when the tabernacle of our body 
of flesh has given out. 

Here Fechner has not yet overcome the sensualism of 
the traditional soul-conception, and we can think of no 
scientifically tenable argument that would favor his propo- 
sition. But when we grant Fechner that man's spiritual 
existence in life after death is a real factor, concrete, per- 
sonal, and actual, we will also add that it manifests itself 
as if this life were carved by a personality endowed with 
consciousness, and no one can blame us if we introduce 
this as a feature of it by figure of speech. If we are per- 
mitted to interpret Fechner in this sense, we shall find his 
theory recommendable. 

We will not dwell long on the points where we can not 
agree with Fechner. They are all corollaries of the propo- 
sition that "in the moment of death, man will all at once 
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became conscious of all the ideas and effects of his actions 
in life" (p. 36). According to Fechner our bodily frame 
"holds us in bonds" which must be undone in death to give 
us the higher consciousness of our union with other spirits 
(pp. 66-67, 75 )> an d when in death "eternal night sinks 
down on man's bodily eyes, a new day will break upon his 
spirit" (p. 76). Fechner claims that we shall no longer 
need our eyes because we acquire a new and higher kind 
of vision (pp. 82 f. ; p. 120), such as only the sun and all 
the planets possess, when emitting and intercepting rays 
of light. 

Fechner seems to accept telepathy as a fact — not tel- 
epathy as we explain it, or as Goethe understands it in his 
poem Wirkung in die Feme, but as an influence "without 
the mediation of mouth, ear, or hand" (p. 79, cf. p. 59). 

To Fechner it is no mere figure of speech when he says 
"You will be able at will to make a dead person happy or 
miserable" (p. 62). We do not deny the deep truth of this 
conception, but we would not accept it in the literal sense 
that Fechner does. A dead mother will be a living pres- 
ence with her child, her memory will prove a blessing, if 
it be kept sacred, it will prove a support in temptation 
and a comfort in affliction, and if he follows her guidance 
and remains worthy of her, her picture will be cheerful, 
she will become a source of joy and happiness. I say here 
purposely "she," for the mother's memory picture in the 
heart of her child is one of the mansions which she builds 
up during life-time, and in it she has taken up her abode. 
I agree fully and wholly with Fechner as to the reality 
of this spiritual existence of ours that will be illumined 
with consciousness as furnished by the physiological con- 
stitution of the son, but at the same time I draw the line 
when Fechner ensouls the entire system of this higher 
life of the departed with feelings which to our knowledge 
are only concomitants of physiological processes. 
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The same is true of ghosts. Fechner says : 

"You have also heard of ghosts appearing — what the 
doctors call phantasms or hallucinations. They are indeed 
hallucinations of the living, but, at the same time, real 
manifestations of the dead. The faint images in our mem- 
ory are such manifestations, those vivid apparitions are 
only the more so. It is no use worrying whether they be 
one thing or the other, for they are really both things at 
a time. And as you are not frightened by the images 
within you, being present manifestations of spirits, you 
need no more be frightened before the apparitions before 
you." 

Certainly the hallucinations of Macbeth are real to 
him and the murdered king is truly present in his mind, 
but for all that there are no ghosts, no hovering spooks 
and phantoms who manifest themselves. 

According to Fechner the dead possess not only their 
spiritual body which they have built up during their life- 
time, but in addition also a peculiar kind of consciousness 
which is a continuation of the consciousness of their 
earthly life whence it is transferred into the spiritual body 
in the moment of death. 

We can not follow Fechner in this most significant 
point of his doctrine of immortality. Here he deviates 
from the strict principles of science and allows himself 
to be carried along with his wishes, his hopes, and his 
faith. Yet we will gladly make the same concession to 
him that we make to religious doctrines. His view though 
untenable in its literal meaning, is as if true; it incorpo- 
rates a truth that is significant and that should not be 
denied. 

We conclude with a condensed and generalized state- 
ment of our proposition which may be summed up thus : the 
doctrines of immortality, formulated by the several re- 
ligious faiths, are forcible and poetic descriptions of the 
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fulfilment of legitimate wants of the human heart; these 
several descriptions are not exact scientific statements and 
are, one by one, untenable in their literal significance, if 
tested by a severe and rigorous critique. Yet it would be 
wrong to discard them off-hand as errors or superstitions, 
for after all, they are as if they were true. The wants of 
the human heart which are therein expressed find a glo- 
rious fulfilment in every way that, judiciously considered, 
man may expect. If man had the wisdom of omniscience, 
he would be satisfied with the world-order as it is, and also 
with the fate that awaits him after death. 

Editor. 



